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men, and cannot be monopolized by any. That which is worth follow-
ing will be followed for the sake of its worth, and it is in this that its
security lies, and not in any conditions with which it may be encumbered.
When a man leaves property to his heirs, he does not connect it with an
obligation that they shall accept it. Why, then, should we do otherwise
with respect to Constitutions?
The best Constitution that could now be devised, consistent with the
condition of the present moment, may be far short of that excellence
which a few years may afford. There is a morning of reason rising upon
man on the subject of Government that has not appeared before. As the
barbarism of the present old Governments expires, the moral condition
of Nations with respect to each other will be changed. Man will not be
brought up with the savage idea of considering his species as his enemy,
because the accident of birth gave the individuals existence in countries
distinguished by different names; and as Constitutions have always some
relation to external as well as to domestic circumstances, the means of
benefiting by every change, foreign or domestic, should be a part of every
Constitution.
We already see an alteration in the national disposition of England and
France towards each other, which, when we look back to only a few years,
is itself a Revolution. Who could have foreseen, or who would have be-
lieved, that a French National Assembly would ever have been a popular
toast in England, or that a friendly alliance of the two Nations should
become the wish of either? It shews that man, were he not corrupted by
Governments, is naturally the friend of man, and that human nature is
not of itself vicious. That spirit of jealousy and ferocity, which the Gov-
ernments of the two countries inspired, and which they rendered sub-
servient to the purpose of taxation, is now yielding to the dictates of
reason, interest, and humanity. The trade of courts is beginning to be
understood, and the affectation of mystery, with all the artificial sorcery
by which they imposed upon mankind, is on the decline. It has received
its death wound; and though it may linger, it will expire.
Government ought to be as much open to improvement as anything
which appertains to man, instead of which it has been monopolized from
age to age, by the most ignorant and vicious of the human race. Need we
any other proof of their wretched management, than the excess of debts
and taxes with which every nation groans, and the quarrels into which
they have precipitated the world?
Just emerging from such a barbarous condition, it is too soon to deter-
mine to what extent of improvement Government may yet be carried.